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knew much less about Guinea in 1958, but those who followed current 
events in that part of the world were torn between sympathy for a 
country which had dared defy De Gaulle and suspicion of the Jacobin 
virtue exhibited by some of its leaders who proudly announced that 
henceforth thieves would be shot. The crucial year was t 9 6o. Ghana 
became a republic and resorted to a government-controlled plebiscite 
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INTRODUCTION 


IT WAS ONLY IN THE MID-I 95 o’s, WHEN THE BEACON OP INDEPENDENCE 

was lit at the end of the Gold Coast’s constitutional path, that observers 
of African politics, who had been wondering whether what was hap¬ 
pening on the continent could properly be labeled “nationalism and 
whether dependent territories were ready for self-government, began to 
speculate about the character of the nascent regimes Some expressed 
concern over the appearance of a host of powerless and possibly 
racially embittered new nations on the world scene and raised as a 
danger flag their doubtful international orientation. Most political 
scientists who were in the field sufficiently early to share in the enthu¬ 
siasm of the new men at the helm of the liberating movements, how¬ 
ever, were caught up in the drama of man’s search for polity which 
was being re-enacted in a new and strange environment. The study ot 
African politics provided a great and exciting intellectual adventure 
comparable to the quests which earlier had driven explorers to over¬ 
come apparently insurmountable obstacles on the same continent. 
These intrepid men no longer sought to trace the sources of the Nile 
or the course of the Niger. The new challenge was to discover, with 
the help of imaginative theories of society, a system of rivulet? which 
might merge into a new stream of democracy. , 

While to the general public at this time African politics suggested 
little more than the occasional headlines about Mau-Mau in Kenya, 
serious students had great expectations for West Africa, where as 
early as 1951, the dignified Governor of the Gold Coast had .brought 
a gallant American-educated nationalist leader out of prison and asked 
him to become Leader of Government Business. For some, tfie photo¬ 
graphs of a miniature tropical Westminster presided over by a be- 
wigged speaker simply provided an occasion for Waugh-like irony; 
for others such images were but the surface expression of a unique 
experiment in African self-government. When the Gold Coast became 
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